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cover^- may have an eye, first of all, to his own personal
interest But ultimately neither of them can ignore the
wider results of his activity. And so the universal end
attained becomes one of the motives to action. Later, under
the influence of practice, it may even become the ruling
motive.

The production of social-regarding impulses is greatly
helped by the co-operation of the lower and higher kinds
of motive, those of perception and reason. It is a fact of
special importance that the impulses of self-feeling and
sympathetic feeling, which accompany direct perception,
already involve a certain balance between the egoistic and
altruistic tendencies in man's original disposition, so that
if self-interest has too much to say in the reflective delibera-
tions of the understanding, it is checked by natural feelings
involving no reflection at all.

Yet however useful this kind of instinctive check may be
for individual development, the motives of the understanding
offer stronger incentives to unselfish action than those of im-
mediate perception, because they are directed towards wider
ends. For while motives of perception can determine only
the conduct of individual life and the personal intercourse of
individuals, the motives of the understanding are the source
of all those voluntary actions through which society gains
an organisation based on the relation of reciprocal rights and
duties. In such an organised social life, based on reflection,
the collective will, whose only form of expression in in-
dividual intercourse is impulsive in character, functions with
a clearer self-consciousness. Yet it may conceivably happen
that the chief end present to consciousness in this process
of reflection is the liberty of the individual will, while the
social ends lying beyond and trenching on the domain of
reason are willed instinctively, rather than definitely sought
We see this very clearly in the fact that social practice